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vast body of law has been created and reduced to a
highly refined and logical system. The Code, the
Novels, and the Pandects of Justinian, constituting
the Corpus Juris Civilis, are paralleled by the Decre-
tum, the Decretals, and the Extravagantes, con-
stituting the Corpus Juris Canonici. Its commands
are enforced by many weapons drawn from the
spiritual armoury, of which excommunication is the
most effective, and when these have failed, the
temporal power has often lent its aid. This law,
assuming to be an expression of the will of the
Almighty, communicated through his vice-regent on
earth, is embodied in writing, and is, in theory,
the most perfect exemplification of written law.
Not being of human origin it cannot be created by
custom, though human custom may be, and often
is, recognised and sanctioned in its administration.
If it were universally and completely enforced in
harmony with its pretensions, it would entirely
answer to Austin's definition of law, as being a
command addressed by a superior to an inferior.
The authors, however, whose labours built up the
Canon Law, being ecclesiastics, were, in general,
the most learned persons of their times, and their
system exhibits the first efforts, subsequent to the
downfall of the Roman Empire, to apply scientific
principles to the composition of law, and the civil
law of the Middle Ages is largely indebted to the
Church for many of its improvements. This bene-
ficial influence proceeded not only from the text
of the Canon Law, but also from the direct work
of the ecclesiastics who were frequently employed